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with them, unsystematic, incomplete, unsatisfactory
in many ways as it was, yet saw in them not abstract
and scholastic inquiries, however important, but
matters in which not only sound argument, but
sympathy and quick intelligence of the conditions
and working of the living minds around him, were
needed to win their attention and interest. To per-
sons accustomed to Mr. Newman's habit of mind and
way of writing, his ease, his frankness, his candour,
his impatience of conventionality, his piercing insight
into the very centre of questions, his ever-ready
recognition of nature and reality, his range of thought,
his bright and clear and fearless style of argument,
his undisplayed but never unfelt consciousness of the
true awfulness of anything connected with religion,
any stiff and heavy way of treating questions which
he had treated would have seemed unattractive and
unpersuasive. He had spoiled his friends for any
mere technical handling, however skilful, of great and
critical subjects. He himself pointed out in a review
the unique merit and the real value of Mr. Palmer's
book, pointing out also, significantly enough, where
it fell short, both in substance and in manner.
Observing that the " scientific " system of the English
Church is not yet "sufficiently cleared and adjusted,"
and adding a variety of instances of this deficiency,
he lets us see what he wanted done, where difficulties
most pressed upon himself, and where Mr. Palmer
had missed the real substance of such difficulties.
Looking at it by the light of after-events, we can see